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and themselves exemplify the use of the scientific method in order to 
bring the law into harmony with the facts of present-day human experi- 
ence. 

Robert Eugene Cushman 

Pioneers of the old southwest. A chronicle of the dark and bloody 
ground. By Constance L. Skinner. [The chronicles of America. 
Edited by Allen Johnson under the supervision of the committee on 
publications of the Yale university council] (New Haven: Yale 
university press, 1919. 304 p. $3.50) 
It is the widely heralded purpose of the projectors of the Chronicles 
of America series to issue only volumes marked by vivid style and ex- 
hibiting narrative skill to a high degree. If this volume be a criterion, a 
true sample of the other volumes, then the prospectus has fulfilled its 
promise (how few ever do!). For this volume is the work of a talented 
and graceful writer — deft, imaginative, appealing. She has the pictori- 
alizing fancy — which is not quite the same thing as dramatic skill — in 
unusual measure ; and this volume is a bright procession of pretty films 
— not the narrative of a series of dramatic historic situations. With an 
eye for character, she has enlivened her pages with many a human touch ; 
and we are never conscious that history is other than a human complex 
of interwoven events. 

Equal commendation cannot be bestowed upon the historical value of 
the book, over against its literary charm. From the strictly historical 
standpoint, let us say, this is one of those books which need not have 
been written. There is a chapter on "Folkways" which almost justifies 
the book, and the account of Priler, his bizarre personality and singular 
career, is executed with unusual literary dexterity. The impression left 
upon the historical critic by the remainder of the book is that of second- 
ary inspiration and derivative quality. The author does not venture 
outside the customary avenues of approach to the subject, and there is 
no evidence that she has had access to any primary sources whatever. 
One feels that, properly equipped with adequate secondary authorities, 
she could doubtless write an equally good book on almost any subject. 
The book is singularly free of errors ; the author has followed the soundest 
of secondary authorities. But it is also singularly free of interpretation — 
of the sort of intepretation which makes the reader feel that the writer 
has seen the whole era anew and, as it were, left upon those events some- 
what of the stamp of his own personality. 

In fine, this is not the work of a historian — it is the work rather of a 
novelist, who should make a success in writing scenarios for the ' ' movies. ' ' 
All the more praise, then, to Mr. Glasgow for his insight, his successful 
evocation in this particular case of history written like a novel. This 
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might well stand as the exemplar, the norm, for the series. Few of the 
volumes will equal this, the reviewer predicts, in fictive or dramatic 
qualities — none perhaps save those written by the professional story- 
teller, the practicing novelist. 

Archibald Henderson 

The industrial state. 1870-1893. By Ernest Ludlow Bogart and Charles 
Manfred Thompson. [Centennial history of Illinois, volume iv] 
(Springfield: Illinois centennial commission, 1920. 553 p.) 

The fourth volume of the Centennial history of Illinois covers the 
period from 1870 to 1893, a period in which powerful influences brought 
about significant political, social, and economic changes. Agriculture had 
previously characterized the state, but now the utilization of other 
resources became prominent. The building of railroads made possible 
a large increase in trade, commerce, manufactures, and mining, and 
stimulated the growth of cities, particularly Chicago, as social and 
manufacturing centers, while the problem of rates and management 
seriously affected politics. 

The well-known disadvantages of cooperative writing are conspicuous 
in this work, which comes from the hands of five authors. The first half 
of the volume, which deals with the political phases, is the work of Mr. 
Thompson ; the latter half, which deals with the economic phases, is the 
work of Mr. Bogart ; while Mr. Henry B. Fuller, Miss Nellie 0. Barrett, 
and Mrs. Agnes Wright Dennis are the authors of respective chapters, 
the latter having achieved further distinction by giving final form to the 
chapters of political history. 

Of particular value among the pages written by Mr. Thompson is the 
chapter on the constitutional convention, which sets forth the construc- 
tive work, including minority representation and railroad regulations, 
of a body torn by political, sectional, and class interests. It is not certain 
that the author is fully aware of the role played by the third parties 
during the period. From the politicians' point of view, third parties in 
the United States have ever been failures, but in considering the results 
of these movements, such as their influence on the old parties and the 
enactment of railroad and warehouse legislation, their significance is 
grasped. 

As history the latter half of the work is disappointing. Overburdened 
with statistics, it is made up of more or less disconnected chapters on 
agriculture, animal husbandry, business, finance, transportation, trade, 
commerce, and manufactures, with two good chapters on labor. The 
question arises, has the busy reader the stomach to digest tabulated 
percentages and census returns without the aid of interpretation on the 
part of the historian? The author has placed many tables in the ap- 



